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The  late  public  ipecimeDS  of  Dancing  at 
the  Theatre,  combined  Arith  the  weekly  ex- 
hibiliona  of  private  teachers  of  this  polite  ac- 
.complisbment,  has  induced  a$  te  insert  the 
f9)l<o;ving  interesting  article 
^  A  diversity  of  opinion  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  public  m'nd,  with  regarl  to  the  effect  of 
certain  fashiunable  nmusemants.  Many  were 
the  calculations,  and  strange  the  ideas  expres¬ 
sed  in  former  times,  and  tke  speculations  on 
the  subject,  which  are  hazarded  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  evidently  owe  their  existence  to  the 
prejudices  of  education,  tlie  peculiarities  of 
local  custom,  and  influence  of  prescriptive  an- 
tbority. 

Tbe  selfish,  who  take  little  delight  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  happy  ;  the  malignant,  who  are 
employed  in  scattering  the  seeds  of  envy  and 
discontent ;  the  superstitions,  who  believe  ev¬ 
ery  thing  vinful,  which  they  cannot  warp  into 
the  shape  of  their  own  deformities  ;  the  igno¬ 
rant,  the  timourous  and  the  vain,  who,  not 
having  strength  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
CTound,  lay  hold  of  some  contiguous  sectary 
for  support ;  all,  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to 
their  effrontery,  attack,  with  the  shafts  or| 
ridicule,  every  grade  of  elegant  amusement, 
from  the  dignified  representations  of  the 
drama,  to  the  more  social  convivialities  of  do¬ 
mestic  life.  Judging  from  the  prejudices  of  a 
coDs.derable  portion  of  mankind,  one  might 
imagine  that  they  had  just  emerged  from  tbe 
ages  of  barbarism,  which  we  have  learned  to 
delefii.  (hat  reason  had  shed  little  light  on  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  superstition,  and  that 
manners  were  forever  to  be  di<^;raced  with  the 
vulgarities  of  the  primeval  age. 

Shall  wc  always  then  retain  tbe  ferocity  of 
aavage-i,  which  aor  reason  revolts  at  ?  Shall 
we  oppose  every  new  career,  which  is  open¬ 
ed  to  the  ozercise  of  the  faculties  of  man, 


which  enobles  hU  nature,  sweetens  bis  man¬ 
ners,  and  aims  to  distingiiisb  him  from  (he  il¬ 
literate  and  the  barbarous?  Shall  we,  with 
misanthropic  rigour,  prohibit  every  amuse¬ 
ment  which  dilates  the  youthful  bosom  with 
delight.  Which  excites  the  (•enevolent  dwposi* 
tion  and  kindles  tbe  sympathetic  affections  of 
our  nature  ? — Since  the  young  must  have 
some  amusements,  is  it  not  rather  the  part  of 
prudence  to  select  such  as  are  most  innocent 
and  improving — such  as  are  most  elegant  and 
esteemed — such  as  polish  the  mind  and  exalt 
tbe  morals?  And  what  amusement  is  more  in¬ 
nocent  iw  its  nature,  or  more  approved  of  by 
the  practice  of  all  nations,  than  the  fashioua- 
hie  one  of  dancing  ?  What  amusement  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  more  venerable  names  ?  How  num¬ 
erous  are  tbe  aations,  who  have  recommended 
it  to  us  by  their  example!  How  many  treatises 
have  been  written,  bow  mmy  methods  have 
beeiv.  proposed  to  correct  its  irregularities,  to 
chasfen  its  movements,  and  to  exhibit  its  atti¬ 
tudes  in  such  perfection,  as  to  excite  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  one  who  considers  manners 
and  address  an  essential  part  of  education  ! 

From  the  time  of  M.  Cahnsac  and  Pere 
Menestrier,  those  admired  Parisiaa  writers  on 
the  subject,  down  to  the  present  era  of  the  a.-t, 
how  have  tbe  facilities  of  intercourse  been 
increased  by  it!  How  has  the  ascetic  rigour  of 
the  scoliast  been  softened  by  it !  How  have 
the  morals  of  society  been  fostered,  and  the 
commerce  of  politeness  been  extended  by  it ! 
It  is  an  art  coeval  with  that  of  the  drama  — 
1(8  history  is  coeval  with  that  of  music.  To 
every  note  of  the  music  of  the  divine  Handel, 
managed  by  a  skilful  performer,  there  is  not 
only  a  tongue  to  utter  itself,  bat  also  a  nerve 
to  vibrate,  a  limb  to  move,  and  an  external  et- 
fort  to  correspond.  If  we  turn  to  history,  we 
learn  that  the  Hebrew,  that  favoured  people, 
made  dancing  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  all 
great  events  ;  the  Egyptians,  those  lovers  of 
science,  placed  it  among  (be  religious  rites  of 
the  priesthot'kl ;  the  elegant  and  ingenioiis 
Greeks  polished  and  refined  the  sacred  cere¬ 
mony  ;  and  even  (he  mar:tsl  Komans  regarded 
it  so  far  as  to  connect  it  with  the  tnumphul 
progress  and  the  splendour  of  victory.  Cato, 
that  patriot  and  philosopher,  that  last  defen¬ 
der  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  versed  ini 
all  the  experiments  of  wisdom,  and  arrayed  in  I 
all  the  sternness  of  virtue,  in  his  old  age,  had 
recourse  to  this  enlivening  amusement  in  or¬ 
der  to  unbend  his  miutl  frons  (be  fatigues  of  in¬ 
tellectual  exertion.— The  venerable  Socrates, 
the  only  real  phif«>80pher  of  his  age,  who  I 
spent  his  life  in  teaching  the  prtnciplea  of  a  I 


I  fuhlime  philosophy  ^to  an  nngratefui  people, 
I  late  in  his  life  acquired  a  knowledge  of  this  art 
from  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Aspasis. 
On  days  of  solemn  celebration,  the  .dignified 
ecclesiastics  of  the  early  ages  continued  tbe 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  sacred  dances  of 
dhe  Hebrews  and  Romans.  Above  all,  what 
amusement  is  more  highly  raided,  or  more 
ingeniously  conducted  in  the  large  cities  of 
our  own  country,  by  the  rich,  the  respectable, 
and  the  accomplished  class  of  citizens  ? 

Considering  tbit  weight  of  respectable  au¬ 
thority — this  impartial  appeal  to  history — and 
tbe  sanction  of  these  great  and  venerable 
names,  how  and  whether  will  those  retreat 
who  attempt  to  ridicule  and  degrade  this  rare 
accomplishment  ?  To  the  idea,  that  though 
innocent  in  itself,  it  may  be  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes  ?*'  This  is  at  leaat  a  stale  resort !  a 
socry  invention  1  tbe  of  igwernnee, 

folly  and  mistake  ! — Doe4  not  every  one  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  coDtinaed  pleasure  soon  cea¬ 
ses  to  please  because  it  paralyzes  desire  ? 
And  that  tbe  giRs  of  Providence  may  be  per¬ 
verted  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  nev¬ 
er  intended  ?  Does  not  the  eye  contract,  rath¬ 
er  than  expand,  under  the  influence  of  too 
mneh  light  ?  Is  not  the  air  we  breath  soon  de¬ 
prived  of  tbe  vital  principle  which  it  fir»t  pos¬ 
sessed  ?  May  not  the  principles  of  philosophy 
be  twisted  into  every  shape  accommodated  to 
the  feelings  ?  Does  not  religion  itself  often 
sink  down  into  the  gloom  of  bigotry,  and  anon 
shoot  up  into  the  ravings  of  fanaticism  ?  Is 
(his  a  fair  retreat?  Are  the  giRs  of  Providence 
less  dear,  because  they  may  be  abused  ?  Is 
the  light  less  beneficial  since  the  eye  has 
grown  familiar  with  the  dark  ?  Is  the  atmos¬ 
phere  less  pure  since  we  have  felt  a  portion 
of  its  impulse  ?  Is  philosophy  less  venerable 
because  it  has  been  counterfeited  by  pride  ? 
Is  religion  less  sacred,  because  it  has  been 
confounded  with  -the  creation  of  fancy  ?  They 
are  not.  Nor  is  this  art,  which  we  admire 
less  ionocent,  because  it  may  be  carried  to  ex- 
ce<«,  or  because  it  is  ridiculed  by  the  weak, 
esteemed  an  innovation  by  the  conceited,  de- 
noMneed  by  the  superstitious,  iicnuthoiized  by 
(he  practice  of  the  aged  recluse,  or  tbe  moss 
grown  hermit.— If  politeness  and  good  breed¬ 
ing  exist  in  society,  and  polished  manners  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  and  command  respect,  this 
accomplishment;  which  serves  to  sweeten  tbe 
temper, to  exalt  the  morals,and  to  aniipate  the 
cominerce  of  life,  will  not  cease  to  be  valued, 
in  spite  of  tbe  virulence  of  sarcasm,  or  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  presumption. 

PHILETHEii 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Btf  a  Lady.  No.  M. 

OW  THE  STARDARO  OF  TASTE, —  AS  IT  RESPECTS  THE 
FIRE  ARTS. 

The  word  Taste  is  highly  equivocal.  It  is 
used  in  at  least  three  distinct  acceptations. 
It  sometimes  means,  that  peculiar  mode  of  sen¬ 
sation  which  resides  in  the  tongue  and  palate  ;  | 
sometimes,  the  power  of  discrimination  in  the 
fine  arts,  or  the  feeling  associated  with  it;  and 
sometimes,  in  a  sense  derived  from  the  latter, 
it  means  liking  or  opinion  in  general. 

Taste  may  certainly  he  applied  to  the  works 
of  natuie  ;  hut  the  Fine  Arts  are  its  peculiar 
province.  These  Arts  are,  Poetry,  Eloquence, 
(including  all  sorts  of  prose  composition  ;) 
Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Jlrehtecture,  Gar¬ 
dening,  (including  the  art  of  improving 
grounds  ;)  and  the  Stage.  These  arts  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  which  are  merely  me¬ 
chanical,  as  well  as  from  the  speadothe  scien¬ 
ces,  by  their  end,  which  is  neither  utility,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  nor  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  by  means  of  words,  or  of  sen«i- 
b'e  images,  or  of  both  combined.  Their 
principles,  though  in  one  sense  founded  on  na¬ 
ture,  since  their  only  object  is  to  delight  the 
imagination,  are  not  yet  derived  from  ordina¬ 
ry  nature;  but  require  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  formation  of  certain  habits,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  reliahed  or  understood.  This 
is  true  even  in  those  which  are  strieily  arts  of 
imitation  ;  in  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  utmost  exactness  of  resemblance  is  m  t 
deemed  the  highest  excellence,  by  those 
whose  taste  has  been  refined  and  sublimated 
by  practice.  It  is  more  eminently  true  in  Po¬ 
etry  and  F.loquence ;  the  higher  styles  of 
which  lie  so  much  out  of  the  track  of  ordina¬ 
ry  minds,  as  to  be  to  such  minds  wholly  unin¬ 
telligible. 

These  Arts,  thongh  nearly  allied,  are  not 
built  on  the  same  principles.  He,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted,  for  example,  with  the 
theory  of  Painting,  will  not  he  necessarily  a 
good  judge  of  Poetry  or  Architecture  :  since 
all  of  them  have  a  great  number  of  rules 
originally  arbitrary,  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  has  become  indispensable  to  the  man 
of  taste ;  and  which,  in  many  cases,  suggest 
pleasures  to  the  imagination,  not  inferior  to 
those  which  appear  more  directly  naiurai.  A 
man,  however,  who  has  applied  that  nicencss 
of  discrimination,  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  hab¬ 
itual  reference  to  an  acknowledged  standard, 
m  which  the  exercise  of  taste  consists,  to  any 
cr.e  of  these  arts,  can  hardly  fail,  by  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  and  experience,  to  become  a 
juilge  of  all  the  rest.  This  remark,  though 
geutrally  true,  admits  of  some  exceptions; 
as  in  Music,  for  example,  no  one  can  be  a 
judge  who  h.as  uot  an  ear  uiganized  after  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner. 

After  ail  this,  however,  has  been  cleared 
away,  tb'»re  still  remains  a  prodigious  dilTer- 
eiice  ill  the  senlimiuits  of  maukin-j  in  matters 
of  tnite,  'I’hi-i  will  not  he  found  in  the  deci¬ 


sions  of  men  as  to  models  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  where  a  hanly  rebellion  against 
established  authority  would  bring  down  on 
their  heads  the  penalties  of  critical  high  trea¬ 
son.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  call  Handel  an  in¬ 
different  composer;  and  nobody  but  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  treats  Virgil  as  a  poetaster.  But, 
where  the  public  voire  has  not  had  time  to 
declare  itfelf,  it  is  not  surprising  what  variety 
of  opinion  is  sure  to  be  expressed.  Let  any 
one,  conversant  with  literar}'  society,  go  over 
in  his  mind  the  op.nions  which  he  has  heard 
from  his  acquaintance,  as  to  the  chief  works  of 
Music  and  Poetry  that  have  been  published 
during  his  time.  How  frequently  he  finds, 
that,  of  two  men,  who  esteem  alike  the  great 
masters  of  these  arts,  one  will  raise  a  living 
Musician  and  a  living  Poet  almost  to  the  level 
of  those  masters  whom  the  other  treats  as 
quite  contemptible.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
Music  and  Pmitry.  The  Stage  is  deservedly 
accounted  an  object  of  elegant  criticism.  Yet, 
as  to  the  art  of  DeclcmutUn,  we  have  bad 
very  recent  experience,  that  men  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  cultivated  intellects  may  discover 
transcendaut  excellence,  where  others,  equa'- 
ly  gified,  can  see  nothing  but  mediocrity.  We 
have  been  often  struck,  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London,  with  the  various 
characters  which  are  conferred  oa  the  same 
pictures  by  the  motley  multitude  who  flock  to 
criticise  them  ;  till,  after  some  days,  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  obtain,  from  those  who  are  real  judges, 
a  decided  character,  which  cannot  afterwards, 
without  the  impu’ation  of  bad  taste,  be  con¬ 
travened.  Even  those,  however,  wha  in  Po¬ 
etry  claim  a  right  to  please  themselves,  as  their 
phrase  is  wont  to  be,  acknowledge  the  author¬ 
ity  of  positive  rules  in  Painting;  and  the  fact 
of  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  lat 
ter  may  lead  us  to  suspec’,  that  there  is  some 
way  of  accounting  for  that  which  exists  as  to 
the  former,  w  ithout  giving  up  the  reality  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  b  matters  of  taste, 

D. 

[to  DC  COKTiyTED  ] 


IMPROVEMERT  IN  PIANO  FORTES. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Collard,  one  of  the  partners  of 
the  house  of  Clemenli  and  Co.  London,  has 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  Piano  Fortes. 

By  the  “  Bridges  of  Reverberation, the 
strings  have  the  etTect  of  being  fixed  like  those 
of  the  harp,  to  the  sound  board  itself,  instead 
of  being  checked  by  an  immediate  attachment 
to  a  solid  substance.  'I'his  contrivance  not  on¬ 
ly  produces  a  more  equal  and  rich  flow  of  vi¬ 
bration,  but  takes  away  the  whistling  of  the 
large  steel  strings,  so  common  and  often  so 
disagreeable  in  grand  piano  fortes  on  the  u*- 
ual  contrivance.  It  also  gives  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tuning  all  those  portions  of  the 
strings  beyond  the  original  bridge,  which  were 
before  usie.ss,  to  the  augmentation  and  perlec-' 
tion  of  the  tone  produced  on  the  main  body  of 
the  instrument  by  means  of  the  llartnonie 
Swr//.”  In  expressive  movements  and  legate 
passages  the  addition  of  the  harmonies,  inde- 
l»end«nt  of  the  beauty  of  sound,  procures  an 
advantage  which  must  be  obvious  to  every 


one,  since  it  effects  that  continuity  of  vibra¬ 
tion  which,  somewhat  like  the  bow  of  the  vio¬ 
lins,  makes  one  note  glide  into  another  ;  and 
as  this  elTecI  is  produced  without  at  all  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  dampers,  the  bass  may  be  play¬ 
ed  Staccato  whilst  the  treble  is  played  legato, 
and  vice  versa.  The  whole  volume  of  tone 
called  forth  by  the  harmonic  swell  and  damper 
pedal  combined,  is  of  extraordinary  richness, 
and  power  ;  and  in  passages  requiring  hold 
contrast,  dramatic  energy,  or  sustained  gran¬ 
deur,  Will  be  found  of  singular  efficacy.  The 
great  improvement  given  by  this  new  con¬ 
struction  also  to  the  extra  additional  keys  in  the 
treble,  inu«t  be  considered  very  important, since 
all  the  great  continental  composers  and  per¬ 
formers  now  employ  them  so  frequently  in 
passages  of  brilliant  effect ;  and  since  they  are 
found  so  highly  useful  not  only  for  duetts  hy 
two  persons  on  the  same  iostrumenf,  but  for 
giving  the  master  an  epfiortunity  of  marking 
the  character  of  passages  above,  whilst  the 
scholar  is  prac'ising  them  in  the  octave  below. 
The  additional  pedal  for  fixing  the  keys  on 
the  siring  is  found  very  convenient, as  it  leaves 
the  feet  to  be  employed  on  the  harmonic  swell 
and  damper  pedal  during  a  delicate  strain,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  accompauiment. 

The  simple  principle  on  which  the  improv¬ 
ed  grand  Piano  forte  cases  are  constructed  is 
of  such  efficacy  as  to  resist  an  immensely 
greater  force  than  the  most  exteusivo  compass 
ofstring  can  possibly  produce,  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this,  in  keeping  the  instrument  in  true 
and  couDleractluf  the  effects  of  chmate,  aro 
sufficiently  ohviois.  Freedom  of  variation, 
power,  richness  md  quality  of  tone,  being  the 
great  essential  qialities  to  he  desired  in  Piano 
Fortes,  the  atten  ion  of  the  patentee  appears 
to  have  been  directed  gtjnerally  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  some  principle  by  which  those  requi¬ 
sites  could  be  obtained  in  a  higher  degree 
than  by  the  plan  hitherto  eraplayod  in  their 
con«truction. 

The  mechanism  used  having  been  brought 
already  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence, 
it  seemed  manifest  that  if  the  qualities  sought 
after  could  at  all  be  produced  to  the  ektent 
deserved,  they  must  either  result  from  a  new 
construction  of  the  sound  board,  or  from  the 
mode  of  applying  the  strings,  or  from  both 
means  combined. 

The  mechanism  of  each  description  of  PI 
ano  Fortes  now  commonly  in  use  he  leaves 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  that  employed  by 
most  eminent  manufacturers,  so  that  the  per¬ 
former  has  no  new  difficulties  to  encounter 
from  the  application  of  Mr.  Collard’s  invcL- 
tion. 

The  cases  or  frame  work  of  grand  Piano 
Fortes,  he  consfructs  on  a  simple  principle  of 
so  great  strength  as  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  effects  of  climate,  and  a  far  greater  power 
than  the  combined  pull  of  the  strings  produce. 
The  improvement  that  is,  the  ba«is  on  which 
the  other  is  founded,  is  an  additional  brklge  on 
the  sound  board,  not  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  musical  intervals,  but  of  augmenting  the 
duration  of  the  vibration,  ami  consequently  in¬ 
creasing  an<t  beautifying  the  tone.  This  bndge, 
which  he  calls  “  the  bridge  of  vibration,”  is 
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placed  at  a  regulw  distance  on  the  sound  hoard; 
and  the  important  advantage  resulting  from  it 
w,  that  the  motion  given  to  the  principle  part 
of  the  string  by  the  impulse  of  the  hammer,  is 
kept  up  by  the  bridge  of  reverberation,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  suddenly  checked  by  an  attach 
ment  to  an  unyielding  substance.  The  pro¬ 
longed  vibration  produces  an  extra'lidfL  ary 
purity,  power,  and  continuity  of  86W<?.  ome- 
what  resembling  the  richness  of  ac  c  ..lave  be¬ 
low. 

From  this  essenticl  improvement  the  paten- 
tee^'s  second  invention  is  derived,  which  is  ns 
follows: 

On  tl.e  old  plan  of  passing  the  strings  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  side  of  the  case  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  bridge  on  the  sound  board,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  jarring  noise 
those  portions  of  the  wire  which  lie  between 
them,  not  only  to  place  some  soft  substance  on 
tlie  top  of  the  moulding  but  also  to  weave  a 
piece  of  cloth  between  the  strings. 

The  second  improvement  which  the  Paten¬ 
tee  calls  the  Harmonic  rtvell,  substitutes  a  nov¬ 
el  action  for  those  portions  of  the  string  which 
lie  between  the  .two  bridges,  yielding  most 
•we et  and  melodious  tones.  The  performer] 
by  lining  a  valve,  is  enabled  to  elicit  those  | 
harmonious  sounds  through  a  well  known 
sympathetic  relation  between  accordant 
strings,  without  touching  those  portion  of  the 
strings  which  produce  them.  The  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  sound  occurred  by  this  meant,  resem¬ 
bles  in  some  measure  the  effect  of  lifting  the 
dampers,  but  without  producing  the  same 
confusion,  since  every  note  on  the  body  of 
the  instrument  is  legularly  damped  as  the 
performer  lifts  his  finger.  By  this  appara¬ 
tus  a  three  fold  power  of  angraenling  the 
sound  is  acquired;  whereas  instruments  of 
the  common  con«truction  litVb  but  the  one, 
caused  by  lifting  the  dampers. 

The  first  augmentation  of  power  is  by 
lifting  the  harmonic  snell.  'I'he  second — 
by  dropping  the  harmonic  swell  and  raising 
the  dampers.  The  third — by  raising  the 
harmonic  swell  and  the  damper  together. 
By  the  last  means  the  performer  adds  all 
the  tones  which  are  sympalbeticaily  elicited 
from  the  strings  between  tae  original  bridge, 
and  bridge  of  reverberation,  over  and  above  ail 
that  can  be  produced  on  instruments  of  the 
common  construction,  and  the  effect  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  of  extraordinary  richness  and  pow- ; 
er.  The  inventions  are  alike  applicable  to] 
upright,  cabinet,  and  square  piano  fortes ; 
the  latter  of  W'hich  acquire  by  this  mode  of 
construction,  much  of  the  richness  and  depth 
•f  tone  peculiar  to  grand  instrument*. 

The  improvements,  as  simple  in  them- 
aelvea  as  these  effects  aac  striking,  enable 
the  player  greatly  t»  extend  the  variety  of 
bis  permrmance,  and  arc  acknowledged  by 
the  first .  profcsaional  judges  to  have  given  a 
new  character  to  tlie  instrument  of  the 
most  effective  kind.  That  which  we  heard 
appealed  to  us  to  produce  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
longed  tone  which  arises  in  a  room  of  fine 
resonance,  and  the  power  was  certainly  vast¬ 
ly  auginenleil.  Upon  the  whole,  the  inveu- 
tur  seems  to  have  accomplished  far  moie 


than  could  have  been  expecte<l,  after  the 
very  high  slate  of  improvement  the  Piano  forte 
had  already  attained.--Lofi.  Month.  Mag. 

JOR  THK  EUTKRPKIAD. 

MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

OH  BlOORAFinCAL  XOTICKS. 

-  No.  6. 

Of  teveral  eminent  musical  characters,  who  have 
either  merely  visited  or  domeiticated 
in  .America,  and  who  are  deceased,  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  or  have  declined 
their  prof essional  avocations. 

MRS.  HE.N’RV,  VOCALIST. 

The  lapse  of  time  since  this  female  first 
appeared  before  an  American  public,  or  even 
since  her  vocal  performances  have  been 
heard,  renders  any  professional  notice  of  her 
vague  and  difficult.  She  was  formerly  Miss 
Storer,  afterwards  the  wife  oi 'Mi.  Henry  who 
was  for  many  yeais  manager  of  the  old  Amer- 
j  ican  company  of  comedians. 

She  was  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated  Rauzz'ni 
and,  independently  of  a  w’ide  range  of  char¬ 
acters  which  she  performed  in  her  husband^ 
different  theatres  here,  and  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  including  those  of  the  operatic,  it  is  well 
known  by  those  who  recollect  her  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  that  she  had  sung  with  much 
approbation,  not  only  at  that  lashionable  place 
ot  resort,  Bath,  in  England,  but  also  in  this 
country  at  several  performances  of  sacred  mu¬ 
sic.  She  has  been  beard  to  sing  aiis  from 
HandePs  oratorios  with  great  effect.  It  is 
therefore,  but  a  matter  of  justice,  that  her 
name  should  be  recorded  among  the  musical 
women  of  eminence  wha  have  domesticated 
themselves  in  this  countiy. 

MRS.  I'OIVlTAr.. 

Mrs,  Pownall, VI  calist, formerly  Mnl.  Wright- 
en,  a  very  favourite  comic  singer  and  actress 
for  many  years  at  the  theatre  Royal  Drury 
lane,  the  also  had  a  constant  engagement 
during  the  summer  months  at  the  Vauxhaii 
Gardens,  where  she  was  always  the  life  and 
spirit  of  (he  evening's  amusement.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  she  appeared  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  board.«  as  Mrs.  Pownall,  and  added  to  her 
former  fame  by  assuming  serious  as  well  as 
comic  singing,  and  those  who  in  Europe  had 
only  beard  her  m  the  latter  line,  were  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  witness  a  grandeur  of  style 
and  professional  science,  which  she  must  al¬ 
ways  have  posseiHsed  ;  but  probably  was  con¬ 
tented  with  the  great  favouritism  she  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  her  then  cast  of  character  as  a  vo¬ 
calist.  Several  good  judges  have  pronounced 
her  serious  singing  very  superior  to  that  of 
her  comic.  Her  voice  was  round,  full  and  de¬ 
liciously  sweet,  and  her  manner  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  she  performed 
.Clarissa,  m  the  opera  of  Lionel  and  Clarissa. 
The  late  celebrated  Hodgkinson  was  theLionei 
and  though  strictly  speaking,  his  figure  might 
have  been  too  Heiculean,  and  her  own  too 
much  “en  hon  point”  for  the  purpose,  yet 
fore  such  merit  all  distinctions  fly  i”  for  how 
I  well  they  sung,  and  how  well  they  acted,  the 


!  feelings  of  those  present  coaki  best  testify. — 
This  distinguished  singer  and  actress  went 
w  ith  her  two  ilaughter.*),  both  of  them  talented 
females,  to  Charlestown,  when  she,  one  of  her 
daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  fell  victims  to 
the  prevailing  disease.  Her  first  appearance 
before  an  American  audience  w  as  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  but  the  greatest  portion  of  her  profes¬ 
sional  life  in  III  s  country  was  passed  in  New 
York.  She  also  occasionally  visited  Boston, 
but  her  last  engagement,  unfortunately  for 
her  and  her  fainilv,  w'as  at  Chaileslown. 

To  be  continued. 

IK^TA.VCES  OF  FRECOCITT. 

Charles  Wesley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley,  of  Bristol,  before  he  was  three  years 
old,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  music  ; 
he  played  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord  at  this 
age,  readily,  and  in  just  time  ;  his  mother  had 
used  the  harpsichord  to  quiet  and  amuse  him, 
almost  from  bis  birth  ;  and  before  be  could 
speak,  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  play  with 
one  hand  only,  but  would  take  the  other  and 
put  it  on  the  keys.'  At  four  years  old,  be  was 
taken  to  London  by  his  father,  and  introduced 
to  the  late  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Stanley,  Dr.  Wor- 
gan  and  olhers,  who  expressed  their  pleasure 
and  astonishment.  As  his  years  increased,  his 
abilities  strengthened,  and  among  other  of  his 
most  excellent  compositions,  he  composed 
some  extraordinary  pieces  for  two  organs- 
wbich  were  wondernilly  performed  by  him, 
self  and  bis  brother  Samuel. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  brother  of  Charles, 
when  three  years  old,  attempted  to  play  God 
save  great  George  ouf  King,  Fisher's  minuet, 
and  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age  be 
composed  several  oratorios.  At  the  age  of 
eight  years,  the  late  Dr.  Boyce  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  he  shewed  him  the  oratdrio  of  Ruth  ; 
the  doctor,  after  perusing  it  with  great  atien- 
tlon,  broke  out  into  (he  highest  terms  of  ap¬ 
probation,  saying,  that  nature  had  given  him 
by  intuition,  what  he  had  acquired  by  manj’ 
years  close  application. 

William  Crotch,  of  Norwwb,  when  two 
years  and  a  month  old,  heaid  God  save  the 
King  played  on  an  oigao,  which  bis  father  had 
made,  sAer  which  be  was  excessirely  frac¬ 
tious  ;  bis  mother  conceiving  that  he  wanted 
to  get  to  the  organ,  placed  him  before  the 
keys;  the  boy  immediately  struck  them,  but 
the  tones  then  produced  did  not  apply  to 
any  particular  tune  ;  however  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  his  mother  plainly  discovered  that  he  suc¬ 
cessively  attempted  God  save  the  King.  The 
n(iusu‘.al  fame  of  this  child  spread  quickly 
through  (be  city  of  Norwich.  His  ear  was  so 
exquisite,  that  at  two  years  and  half  old,  be 
was  able  to  distinguish  any  particular  note  on 
the  organ,  when  struck  by  any  person. 

^  EPIGRAM, 

On  a  man  of  the  name  of  Treble  being  apprehraded 
for  picking  pocket*. 

Treble  with  Lendon  pick  pockets  they  aaj, 

Ha*  long  time  held  the  tenor  of  his  way  ; 

If  this  be  true,  and  can  be  prov'd  the  cate. 

Then  Treble's  tenor  ha*  been  thoriu^K  Bose, 
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It*  TT  'r  I-'  It  1*  r  1  \  n*  |u.u»tallca*tbi;»:UieoiilwitrJ  slantp  wid  c;  .rk  cf  I  ciHild  take  you  lo  faiiiiliek  whtre  ywi  would  be  de- 

'  I'i  U  I  I  J  -  •  polisbed  n.anners  atid  demeanor.  Great  mu^sitii.iis  lighted  with  the  viiloe,  tht  accomplwhraeiit,  Iho 

OR..., MUSICAL  IX  rr.LLUlLNCLR.  are  rare!/  content  without  txtiiidii.g  tJu-  r  i>fcr-onal  tra-ncjui'.Liy  tliut  diaiinguirb  tlieir  several  braiichef^ 

_ _  _  _  L'^^otpriintauce  to  tlie  scii-nce  of  other  countries.  It  is  j  and  J.tsl,  not  least,  I  could  prove  to  you  that  miisi- 

'  *  7,  77r~*t  1  non  rare  to  n;'.  jt  wiiii  a  •iofe8»or  of  the  lint  cli;.*.  ciaii' have  fecii.ig^  towards  the  diatresi  of  ollieri  that 

^A  I '  j«.i  ^  ,  1' EbKLAlvl,  16,  .  u  i  r  i  .  , 

_  ^  _ who  i.a!  n 'I  vintud  1  aly  i.ud  !■  ranee,  aud  perhap'.  dignily  btuiaa  nature. 

I  (>.r.n  ny  ai.'l  jti.s.Nia.  Abroad  they  arc  received  Jo  it  confirmed.  . 

T;ir  Mi«:CAL  PRSF”9?iON.  i  1  i  1  „  - 

into  e\^.n  h.ihot  f«teo»n  than  jn  I.ngl  'od,  iM  oaiur 

!n  o!  h.  f.  >r.  pronds.d  a  tVw  rfmarls,  upon  the  j^nerr  ..cnerallv  oultiVKtrd.  am!  b.-cause  the  *ACRr.r  Bic«ir  at  Hartford. 

...'ncyitlvoieisors  of  niesic  having  a  collegiate.  u.......  mrfornier*.  Ueuce  _ _ _ _  7 


T;ir  Mi«:CAL  PRSF”9?iON. 


cian*  have  fecii.igv  towards  the  distresi  of  olliers  that 


Tu  iit  contiirutd^  . 

CONCERT  or  I  ACRED  B1C«ir  AT  HARTFORD. 

AVc  have  onsevi  ral  occasions  expatiated  upon  the 


.,  ncyirp.o=e.sorsoiniee.cnavingacoi.eg...e  Himmt  uniforod  ..  p.  rforniers.  Ueuce  ...efnlncs.  of  County  a«oi  .atlon^  for  the  pr.actice  and 

'  '  •  I  1  m.’vrianf  are  comm  ,nlv  known -n  pt^rsou  to  foreign  bnproveiDcnt  of  Saervd  Music.  We  cannot  let  the 

. . I. ;  7,.^:::*“.  ':r  .u;  i.  .r  ;l  o,:.;, . . .  •' 


so  imporiart  a  prov  .lion  foi  ti  e  ua,  ^.n  sa  of  knowledge  they  thus  acquire.  U  would 

talent  employetl  in  j  re.:  o’lng  a  pi.rsuit  .lov  •..u.oel  ^  .iiought  a  ilisgrace  to  a  tnusiciau  not  to 

ii.iiver.'ul,  and  a  pi*  .isine  that  •*  cc;;ie  to  lor,'.  *o  j  Arrsundlhe  histcey  and  the  theory  of  hi*  art,  and 


We  are  intuitively  led  to  remark,  that  the  im. 

,...iver..«l,u..d  apl.  ,.u:etha,  •*  cc.ie  to  tor  .  -  j  proving  .t.-.te  of  th^  ennobling^^^^^^^^ 

principal  ashareinlhe  amusements  of  an  a-e*  •'*'*‘*  |  ihes  lead  to  a  avore  universal  knowledge  of  historical  .g!  ,  “  J  *7,7’’'’ “m’ '  *  T 

t  suSieets  wh;ch  .ho,.h  not  im:nee|iately  connected  the  LT  7of  7 

1  am  not  a  musician,  but  1  have  been  a  dr  olj  in- 1  necessarily  are  caught  up  in  the  reading  ^P'»copal  Church,  (since 

terested  witness  of  the  innocence  and  purity  ot  t.iod  j  to  perfect  them  in  their  own  science.  fenJocsly 

the  practice  of  the  science  has  contributed  to  pru  |  ^  .^ccksia^lical  and  dramatic.  It  is  practised  ^e  pleasing  of  improving  the 

serve,  as  well  as  of  the  happines*  it  has  enabl.  d  !-ge  coihi  drab,  churches,  an  I  theatres  in  the  “7"^'  “7. 

fainilits  to  participate,  with  their  parents,  reladoiH  ^  umsicians  pick  up  the  scattered  7  7  r”*'!  ® 

and  councctions.  I  have  also  obeerved,  that  music,  ^  architecture  and  painting,  with  ^  service,  carefully 

.v.pporled  by  other  liberal  attainments,  has  frequent-  abounds.  They  are  approved,  and  corrected  by  DocC  G.  K. 

ly  formed  the  best  introduction  to  the  best  company,  ^he  society  of  artists  in  general,  for  ^  irrelevant  to 

and  I  have  as  uniformly  raen,  that  even  in  connection  u  gregarious.  Hence  this  taste  receives  a  community, 

with  great  particular  talent,  if  unaided  by  such  con-  decided  direction,  and  they  imbibe  a  love  for  the  not  only  to  take  a  deep  and  lively  ii.teust  in 

comitants,  it  has  led  to  dissolute  habits,  and  the  ulU-  profession,  and  a  more  correct  of  the  ‘'"*  ***““•  »  ™or«  active 

mate  destruction  both  of  body  and  .ouU  principles  orally  as  well  a.  practically  demonstrated,  *“  “*  ®'‘  P«^‘^^';«nance.  Music 

That  the  present  age  is  a  hber.Al  one,  it  true,  but  commonly  uccessif.le  to  men  less  gifted  than  important  p^art  of  divine  service  in 

there  arc  prejudices  still  clinging  to  it,  and  these  |  This  direction  is  improved  agreeably  to  *7*7.  •”*  crent  manner,  in 

prejudices  sometimes,  ua‘y  very  commonly,  adhere  to  nhe  disDoeition  of  the  nain  ;  but  the  result  of  I  he  '!  “ 

persons  whose  powers  and  attaiumenls  would  natur-  i  ^.|,ole  U  a  mind  accomplished  in  a  degree  far  beyond 

ally  dispose  them  to  a  love  of  truth,  but  whose  vices  j  that  of  the  mere  matheinalician,  the  mere  philolo-  "'”***7  •  compeleiit  stendard,  tJie  ardour 

are  narrowtid  bj  circumatanceN  It  often  bd])|>eDB  that  |  gsjst,  or  in  sliort,  bejftnd  any  man  whose  opporluuiUes  ^  ^  m  Warmth  of  pious  adoration  «tre 

educated  men,  whose  professional  habits  lead  them  j  afc  nut  far  above  the  ordinary  abilitiss  and  means  of  **.  ^.**^^._7***  t  ?  ”*^**’  ”  utever  ij,ht 

out  of  the  reach  of  the  society  of  artists,  (and  of  i  life.  Thus  music  connects  its  professors  wilh  taste,  .  1.7  recommeni 

tnuMCians  m  particular)  are  too  apt  to  adopt  the  ideas  w  ith  science,  and  with  language— with  manners, 

41.  4,1  1  41.  4-  r  1  4  41.  I  u  ...  .  ‘  .......  The  Cdlovviiig  occouit  is  from  the  Hartford  Times. 

that  the  love  or  the  practice  of  what  they  have  been  with  elegance,  and  with  rank,  and  dull  indeed  must  n  tl  /->  .re 

taught  to  esteem  a  frivolous  pursuit,  cannot  consist  he  be  wliooe  genius  will  not  Uke  the  high  polish  „  .  *,  ^  j  ****^  given  at  ti,© 

with  other  attainments.  The  following  is  from  tb*  which  such  collision  can  hardly  fail  to  offer.  If  Church  on  Thursday  ev  ening  by  the 

London  .Musical  Review,  and  will  serve  to  elucidate  instances  be  desired,  1  could  give  many  of  both  males  ‘  excite  tie 

our  own  views,  in  connection  with  this  subject.  and  females,  who,  to  a  profound  and  complete  •“dmduaU  w>.o  so 

,  ,1  -4  .  4  I  •  1  1  1  J  /  41  41  J  ••  I-  tortuTinte  as  to  be  fFCscnt.  The  dis’inguishfd  rank 

“  I  wa*  present  the  other  evenwig  at  a  party,  where  technical  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  , .  .  4-..  .  .  f-  • 

'  n  I  .4 .  ,  a  4  1  which  C.htirch  mMsic  srr.unie.s  III  niir  rf-.ivinn*  f>«r.v. 


ciueais  0.  an  ayes  jead  to  a  avore  uiuvcrsiil  knowledge  of  historical  ,  .i,- .  r  41.  ui-  u  i  ,1  • 

‘  ...  .  .  dent  upon  the  miiMi  of  the  pnblic  generally.  In  this 

su’viects,  wh^rh  ihongh  not  imineekateJy  connected  .  .  ^  •  t v  4  • 

have  hceo  a  dr  idi  Jn-  ..  .  .?  1.4  •  .1  i-  o'  the  Lpiscopal  Church,  (since 

nave  nee  a  ur  i  ij  .n  I  „,,i,  are  caught  up  in  the  reading  j.  4^i.*i.xi  . 

tno.  >n,l  i  -.ritj  ol  ..i.d  1  p„,„,  n.;,  ....  .cKne.  lyl"'”'/ 

h.,c™.,ib«ed  ..  p,.,  It  i.  p„d.i.e.l  '“l-W'''.  '»  <«>»  «f  ll.e 

i»e..  it  h.,  .».bl.  d  I-j.  I ,  ‘"J  •')  l«  of  p..f.r«u.t  Clmch  Md.k,  .ml 


i.» le  nnesf  csiim  .iraiSjCiiurcnes,  an  I  ineaiies  HI  uir  ..........  ..  ...  ... 

M  ,,  u  •  •  •  k  ..„  du.  to  his  erudite  talents,  are  the  public  indebted  for  a 

<  or  d  Hence  mnsicians  pick  up  the  scattered  .  ,  ,  4.,,.  .  -  , 

3,  4  .  4  •  1  •.  4  A  •.!.  hook  of  Chant*  for  the  Episcopal  service,  carefully 

notices  of  a  taste  in  architecture  and  painting,  with  .  ‘  ^ 

t-  , .  ,  .  ,  m-  4  .  U  J  a  1.  revised,  approved,  and  corrected  by  DocL  G.  K. 

'  ...l.;..!.  <1.0  l.uKti&f  nl  mitbic  ahniindi.  T  hpv  are  jit  t  -■w.m-. 


itsalf  forcibly  to  tkr  cousMcraticn  of  the  Clergy. 
The  fidlovviiig  accouit  is  from  the  Hartford  Times. 

“  The  Concert  of  Sacred  Aliisic  given  at  ti,© 
Episcopal  Church  on  Thursday  evening  by  the 
Episcopal  .Musical  Society,  has  justly  excited  the 
applause  o(  the  nurujrous  individuals  wlio  were  so 


a  gentleman,  much  acquainted  with  cniinent  pro-  the  branch  of  the  profession  tliey  are  especially 
fe»surs,  was  expatiating  on  their  personal  characters,  devoted  to,  add  a  coai|>(tent  acquaintance  with  the 


which  Church  music  occupies  in  our  religious  exer¬ 
cises,  renders  it  an  object  of  solicitude  to  all  Chris* 
tians.  It  is  therefore  with  feelings  of  peculiar  plea* 


V.  hen  a  learned  divine  and  scholar,  and  a  man  who  powers  of  instruments,  are  rtnerally  deeply  erudite  I  ..  1  ,  . .  -  ... 

.  >  11  1  •.  u  I  4  1  1  J  ’-41  11  e  4-  .  I  J  4-  »orethBt  I  notice  the  hmduWe  exertions  of  tin* 

had  earned  high  university  honors,  but  who  l.ad  no  lu  the  inu'ical  learning  of  antienl  and  modem  times.  .  .  .  ,  ,  ... 

,  .  .  1  1  1.  .  .  •  I  ,  4,  4  '  choir,  to  improve  the  style  of  music,  by  introducm* 

ear  for  music,  stepped  up,  and  a‘ked  him  gravely,  and  possess  the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  cor*  ...  ,  .l  I  .  .  ,,  .... 

,  4.  .  4  ;  .  ,  ,  4  .1  compositions  from  the  first  Masters.  It  would  be  but 

whether  he  founa  mnsical  meu  possessed  of. my  olh«r  redly  (he  French,  the  Itahaia,  and  the  English  •  .  •  .  ...  •  ,  .  , 

^  ^  ^  /lllAin  t  I.IO/sAa  «c1s»rsfc./1  «>*a1I 


?p©cie*  of  knowlctifc  ?  bec;iu*-e,’'  nclHed  lie,  “trr  Ihr^iUgcB^  and  in  one  or  1'*vo  cRBe*  aropcctable  ac-  ■ 

hare  always  ctmidered  (hem  as  men  devoted  only  to  quaintance  with  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German.  P...  ’ 

their  art.”  and  the  Spanish.  I  can  quote  some  musicians  who 

1  shall  condense  tlie  substance  of  my  friend’s  study  astronomy  and  others  who  are  fine  draftsmen.  1  ,.  ^ 


replies  to  the  several  interrogatories  liiat  aroie  iu  the 
course  of  the  discussion. 

“  There  are,  of  course”  said  he,  “  among  muai* 
ant  as  among  al]  oilier  classes,  various  degrees  of 


and  I  know  many  whus*  re.ttiing  k  botii  clerical 
and  extensive  ia  the  belks  Lettiei. 


quaint  praise  to  say  the  pieces  selected,  were  well 
performed  ;  some  of  them  equalled  any  .‘imilar  exhi¬ 
bitions  I  have  ever  seen  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
It  is  not  my  purpase  to  enter  into  a  detailed  crilkism 
on  the  evenirg’s  performance,  which  was  in  so  high 
a  degri  c  sieritoriou* — but  I  cannot  pass  by  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  my  admiraticii  of  the  style  in 
v»hich(ho  young  lady  who  carried  the  treble  solo  in 


’  ■  Let  me  assure  you,  fir,  added  (he  defender  of  mil  which  (ho  young  lady  who  carried  the  treble  solo  ii\ 

ant  as  among  a  o  ler  classes,  various  ' gjc  muj  yoi,  wjjj  gnd  piobity  and  Haydn’s  Creation,’*  and  King'8airofth«“luter* 

iiroficiency,  noth  in  the  lebriiiiJg  of  their  own  and  1  4  1  .  .  ..  w  -.4  1  u  le 

'  ,  .  .  cliuracter,  eloquence,  and  ocononiv,  unile.i  in  manv  ctsuon,”  acquitted  herself, 

tn  other  sciences.  Rut,  Sir,  it  seemv  you  are  yet  to  ,  ,  4  1  ’  4  •  «*  1  I  u  i  n  •  i-  1  4  1 

.....  ,  ’  •'  professors  BHtive*  of  and  DOW  ri  siaent  in  Eiir'and,  Ihercwassomctliiiigi.enHmrlrtendcrandharmo- 

know,  that  the  empl  iyiaent  of  eminent  musicians  lies  ,  4  4U  1  •  r  •  1  1  •  .i  4  i  *  •  ' 

and  moreover  from  (be  kins  of  miisiciaiit  have  sprune  imohs,  also,  in  tl  e  (no  beginning  witli, 

amongst  prince.,  c  no  *  dy,  and  the  gentry,  amongst  miJiiary,  naval,  and  of  ths  learned  pro  ”  Sweet  os  the  Shepherd’s  tuneful  reed,”  Arc.' 

the  natiira  aristocracy  o  t  e  oiid,  and  of  course  os  y,|,g  ere  diitiiignished  orui  lucnt*  of  tin  'he  sweet  recollection  of  which  stilllingers  on  the 

(In  ir  intercourse  is  frequently  of  a  more  familiar _ v  ,  c-,  .  -.i  .  »i  1  4  •  1  1  4  .. 

.....  country,  .^or,  bir,  are  musicians  witlmut  the  exer*  ear.  Justice  was  in  general  done  to  the  Quartettes 

xaure  tnau  you  at  nrjt  perceive,  their  acqpiri  merits  •  441  i-  *  1  1  4.  4.  .r  .  1  ,  ,  ...  ^  ’ 

’  ^  CISC  of  tut  kinuer  cbarities  uud  the  lofltr  a.TecUori*.  and  solos  ;  a.qd  the  cliorusses  were  Sung  with  anitua- 
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tioB  and  spirit.  The  pieces  were  judiciously 
selected,  and  from  the  best  composers  ;  and  I  hope 
to  hear  them  repeated  with  some  variations,  at  no 
ditlant  period.  A  word  of  compliment  is  due  to  llte 
fair  organist,  who  pk.yed  with  good  taste  and 
precision  ” 

County  associations  for  the  purpose  of  practicing 
those  compositions  that  rank  above  plain  psalmody^ 
would  tend  to  improve  the  taste,  give  a  style,  and 
ill  fuse  a  more  general  spirit  of  improvement  among  all 
classes,  such  performances  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
they  are  of  a  highly  respectable  character,  and  are 
entitled  to  an  exalted  and  dignihed  regard.  What 
more  sublime  employment  can  man  be  engaged  in, 
than  Swging  trt//i  the  tpirit^  and  ttilh  tht  under- 
tlondtng  ahoy'^  the  praises  of  our  great  Redeemer. 
Such  exhibitions  occurring  annually  in  tiie  sbire 
towns  of  the  several  counties,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  elevate  the  feelings  from  the  dissonance  of  common* 
church  music,  to  a  relish  for  the  exalted  (•trains  of  the 
greatest  matters  of  the  science. — Ed.  Euterpeiad. 


Tfie  AuiT  Ann  nxicxs, 

A  Dialogue  for  thf  Euterpeiady  upon  the  quetlion-, 

^^are  lilerarjf  and  xcicntijic  pursuilt  euiled  to  the 
FeiiUiU  character  P' 

Sophia. — So,  my  grave  cos,  they  tell  me,  you  are 
•  serious  adi^irer  of  tliis  rhodomonlade  work,  that 
has  of  late  turned  the  heads  of  so  many  females,  Mrs. 
WoXitonecraft’s  Rights  ef  V^’omcn. 

Elisa.— Why  yes,  my  lively  res,  if  I  am  to  uuder- 
sthHd  this  smart  attack  seriously,  I  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge.  I  own  I  do  admire  the  rational  seuti, 
uicnts  end  liberal  spirit  of  the  work  ;  and,  at  the 
hazard,  perhaps,  of  being  thought  a  little  deranged  in 
my  intellects,  I  will  confers  to  you,  that  I  should 
myself  think  if  no  discredit  to  be  called  one  of  Mrs- 
Wollstonecraft‘s  female  philosophers.  Indeed,  1 
think  it  scarcely  possible  for  any  woman  of  sense  tb 
resist  the  united  force  of  her  reasoning  aud  eloquence; 
and  I  wonder  how  it  has  happened,  that  you,  Sophia, 
in  reading  the  work,  escaped  having  had  your  head 
turned  too. 

Sophia. — O,  lhat  matter  is  very  easily  explained. 
1  have  never  given  myself  a  chance  of  becoming  one 
of  Mrs.  Wollstonecraft's  ducipies.  Curiosity,  ’tis 
true,  enticed  me  to  take  up  a  book  that  every  body 
was  talking  about  ;  but,  carelessh  dipping  into  it^ 
before  I  sat  down  to  the  serious  business  of  reading  a 
large  octavo  relume,  I  happened  to  fall  upon  a  pas- 
sag«*,  which  taucht  me,  Sliut  philosoph}  is  of  no  sex  ! 
and  hinted  that  the  creature’,  hitherto  ealkd  men 
and  womc  n,  ought  to  wear  a  common  dress.  I  w  as 
soon  tick  of  such  absurdities— threw  aside  the  book, 
perhaps  a  little  peevishly,  and  made  a  solemn  vow 
from  that  moment,  that  I  would  never  be  a  philoso¬ 
pher. 

Eliza. — In  good  Irnth,  piously  vowed  !  but  pardon 
me,  my  dear  Sophia,  if  1  conjecture,  that  it  may 
have  ha|<pcned  in  this  case,  hs  it  lias  in  many  others, 
lhat  ignorance  has  been  the  mother  of  devotion.  As 
by  }cur  own  confession, you.Lu.ve  uot  read  the  work; 


and  as  you  have  done  me  the  bononr  ta  class  me 
among  the  female  philosophers,  will  you  have  pa¬ 
tience  with  me,  if  I  give  you  my  ideas  on  the  sub* 
ject,  under  the  correction  of  our  good  aunt,  who,  I 
know,  though  she  has  not  joined  in  the  conversation 
lias  not  been  inattentive  to  what  has  passed. 

Sophia. — .4s  to  patience,  my  dear,  I  cannot  prom¬ 
ise  you  so  much  in  that  way  ;  but  as  1  suppose  you 
do  not  mean  to  preach  a  sermon,  I  am  all  attention. 

Aunt. — The  subject,  niece,  deserves  attention  ;  I 
believe  few  people  have  very  accurate  notions  upon 
it  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  my  niece  Eliza's  opinion. 

Eliza. — My  opinion,  if  I  am  to  give  it  in  form,  is, 
tiiat  women,  in  common  with  the  men,  are  rational 
beings,  and  have  an  equal  right  with  them  to  all  tha 
pleasures  of  intellect  ;  and  that  it  should  be  a  w(^ 
man's  first  object,  as  a  human  being,  to  cultivate  her 
understanding.  I  never  could  read,  with  patience 
the  insolent  observation  of  the  Spectator,  that  all 
that  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world,  is  contained 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and 
a  mother."  If  these  lords  of  the  creation  would  give 
IIS  fair  play,  we  would  soon  convince  them,  that  we 
are  capable  of  rivalling  them  in  any  thing,  except 
bodily  strength  ;  and  I  know  no  better  object  of  am¬ 
bition,  than  to  rival  them  m  knowledge. 

Sophia.— What  !  not  that  of  subduing  the  tyrants, 
and  bringing  them  as  slaves  to  your  feet  ?  Vour's, 
my  dear  Eliza^  must  be  a  strange  unnatural  system, 
that  would  teach  you  to  find  more  pleasure  in  refut. 
ing  an  argnment,  than  in  conquering  a  heart. 

Aunt. — A  truce,  Sophia,  with  your  raillery  !  and 
for  once,  if  yon  can.  be  serious. 

Sophia. — I  pretest,  my  dear  aunt,  I  never  was 
iHur  serious  in  all  my  life.  I  knjw  not  what  should 
iir.ke  one  serious  if  noi  an  attempt  to  rob  us  young 
women  of  the  pleasure  o( Jlir'ation,  Now  do,  my 
bclov*'d  f  ■»?,  tell  me  honesti  ,— none  of  tbcmalecrea- 
lures  are  by — does  it  not  go  a  little  against  the  g'ain 
even  with  your  wise  jiraiiiy,  to  «hut  yomsdfup  with 
TOiir  Lockes  and  your  N  wtons,  and  to  be  “  com- 
merrlng  with  the  skit  s,"  when  you  might  be  fooling 
it  on  the'  doer  of  a  public  room,  among  a  crowd  of 
admirers  ?  Or  can  you  in  your  conscience  say,  that 
you  Lad  ratlierhcld  a  learned  conversation  with  philr 
osephers  of  no  sex.  on  Hhcriy  and  neccisity,  or  on 
(he  origin  of  evil,  than  (Hijoy  (lie  delight  of  a  little 
rattle  about  nothing  with  the  fellows  in  a  *ide  box. 

Eliza. — As  to  (he  dear  leiight  yon  talk  of,  Sophia, 
I  must  tell  you  honestly,  that  philosophy  bi.'  already 
made  me  too  wise,  or  if  vau  like  it  !>ettcr,.too  stupid 
to  relish  it.  I  could  never  persuade  inys<>lf  that 
nonsense,  in  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  pretty  fellow» 
was  converted  into  sense.  Nor  have  I  ever  felt 
what,  I  own,  my  reason  instructs  me  to  c.ol!  the  cul¬ 
pable  vanity  of  making  r.i  raerous  couqu.  sls.  Of  (he 
conquest  of  one  worthy  heart,  uo  wom.tn  needs  be 
ashamed  :  but  a  coquette,  with  a  train  of  danglers, 
has  always  appeared  to  me  a  despicable  feeble  char¬ 
acter. 

Sophia. — T  our  wisdom,  my  dear,  makes  yon,  me- 
tbiaks,  a  little  too  severe.  if  I  am  to  speak  plainly 
in  my  t  nen,  I  must  say,  I  have  no  patience  with  tJ*at 
freezing  philosophy,  which  would  nip  every  plen.sure 
in  the  btid,and  couvert  every  melting  heart  into  stone. 
1  am  afraid,  Eliza,  your  system,  in  banishing  (hat 
lively  nonsense,  that  drops  from  the  lips  without  the 


trouble  of  thinkiag,  would  convert  our  gay  circles  in* 
to  silent  meetings.  If  1  were  to  grow  so  very  wis  e 
at  I  am  sure  your  philosophy  would  make  me,  I 
persuaded,  I  should  lose  more  than  half  my  charms. 

Eliza. — Still,  Sophia,  harping  upon  the  same  strinc 
How  happy  should  I  think  myself,  my  dear  girl,coi'ld 
I  tench  you  at  least  so  much  philosophy,  as  to  ccn. 
viiice  you,  that  a  woman  has  higher  objects  to  pur¬ 
sue,  than  to  gratify  her  own  vanity,  or  to  please  the 
men.  By  devoting  themselves  to  these  objects,  and 
I  by  entertaining  the  silly  notion  that  their  weaknesses 
I  and  defects  render  them  amiable,  wo,T.tii  have  hilh- 
l  erto  kept  themselves  in  a  state  of  infericrity,  for 
which  nature  never  designed  them.  It  has  never 
yet  been  proveef,  lliat  woman's  understanding,  lihu 
her  stature,  is  lower  than  that  of  the  men.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  might  not  be  proved,  that  woman 
l;ps  more  mind  than  man.  If  mind  be  an  elfect  o  f 
organization,  as  the  system  at  present  adopted  by  our 
most  enlightened  philosophers,  leads  them  to  con¬ 
clude,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  female,  whose 
organic  stnicture  is  certainly  more  delicate  than  that 
of  the  male,  is  capable  of  higher  refinement  of  intel¬ 
lect. 

Sophia. — Eliza,  I  don't  perfeetTy  comprehend  you. 

Eliza. — Very  likely,  Sophia  ;  these  speculations 
are  at  first  a  little  abstruse  :  but  I  beg  pardon  for 
troubling  you  with  a  theory,  which  was  not  necessz. 
ry  to  niy  argument.  M'ithout  any  metaphysical  in¬ 
vestigation,  we  hare  a  right  to  conclude,  from  the 
brilliant  examples  of  women  eminent  for  genius, 
learning,  and  pLilosof-hy,  which  (he  history  of  our 
sex  affords,  (hat  if  we  enjoyed  equal  advantages  with 
the  men,  we  should  he  at  least  capable  of  equal  at¬ 
tainments.  If,in  the  depressed  state  in  which  ft  malo 
inteliecl  has  hithei’to  been  kept,  the  ancient  world 
had  its  Aspasia.s,  Cornelias,  aud  Ilypati  i-i ;  ami  niotl- 
ern  times  can  boast  of  their  Carters  and  Macaul.-y-', 
(heir  Barbaulds  and  Mores,  what  may  not  l>t  expec(-t! 

•n  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  ratirn.-.l  beings,  r>f 
j  both  sexes,  shell  meet  together,  to  prosccule,  with- 
j  out  any  frivolous  interruptions,  or  rbilJ:dwr  .»*.r;.int», 

I  the  noble  object  6f  intellectual  iinprovenicr  t  ’  Y>>i:r 
t  good  sense,  Sophiti,  must  1  am  sure,  convince  you, 
i  lhat  c.vnversHliont,  conducted  upon  this  rational  plan, 

'  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  idle  chat  you  every 
i  day  hear,  upon  fashfonable  dress,  public  ainiisements, 
i  and  domestic  anecdotes. 

j  Sophia.— Conversation  goes  on  very  pleasantly,  as 
I  it  is  managed  at  present. 

I  Eliza. — Would  it  not  be  as  well,  if  it  were  also  a 
I  little  improving  ?  £asiJ«s,  Sophia,  how  can  a  young 
^  woman  better  employ  In  r  !<  i&uie  hours,  of  which  she 
>  comiuouly  Las,  or  may  hove,  abundaure,  than  in 
I  calling  forth  the  energies  of  her  mind,  and  exercising 
I  reason  on  ‘objects  iuterestuig  to  cvciy  human  lx  iiig. 

{  Is  the  study  of  natural  history, and  nuturul  philosophy 
j  of  civil  hl.‘tory,  or  of  the  principles  of  policy,  morals 
I  and  leligion,  an  employment  at  all  inconii.-Uut  with 
1  the  female  ch  racter  .*  W'ould  a  woman  be  the  Usa 
I  qualirud  for  di’cbarging  tie  duties  of  a  wife,  or  . 
)  mother,  because  she  understands  the  uature  and 
rational  grounds  of  these  duties  ?  Would  she  he  the 
less  capable  of  educating  her  children  properly,  be- 
cau-’C  she  is  acquainted  with  many  of  the  subjects 
in  which  tkev  .are  to  be  instructed  ?  Or  would  she 
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be  < be  les«  agreeable  companion,  either  in  domeatic- 
retirement,  or  in  the  larger  circles  of  friendlj  society 
for  possessing  a  stock  of  well  arranged  ideas,  and 
knowing  how  to  communicate  them  with  advantage  ? 

If  personal  charms  are  to  be  brought  into  the  question 
is  tlie  woman  the  less  lovely  for  having  her  counte¬ 
nance  animated  with  intelligence  ?  Believe  me,  So- 
jihia,  philosophy  is  no  enemy  to  the  graces  ;  and  a 
cultivated  mind  may  dwell  in  a  charming  form. 

f^ophiu. — Well  now,  Eliza,  if  I  could  be  quite  as 
sured  of  that,  1  almost  think  your  fine  speech  would 
convert  me  to  your  system.  But — no — it  cannot  be; 
at  least,  at  present.  I  am  certain,  I  am  not  grave 
enough  for  a  philasopher  ;  so,  iny  dear  coi, 

“Hail  to  pleasure’s  frolic  train  ! 

Hail  to  fancy’s  golden  reign  ; 

Festive  mirth,  and  laughter  wild, 

Free  and  sportive  as  the  child  ; 

Hope  with  eager  sparkling  eyes. 

And  easy  faith,  and  fond  surprise  ; 

I..et  these,  in  fairy  colours  drest, 

Forever  share  my  careless  breast : 

Then,  though  wise  I  may  not  be. 

The  wise  tliemselves  shall  envy  me.” 

Aunt, — Charming  lines,  Sophia  !  and  smartly  in¬ 
troduced.  But  if  you  meant  them  in  refutation  of 
Eliza’s  arguments  in  favour  of  female  philosophy,  you 
shot  a  little  wide  of  the  mark.  The  elegant  writer 
whose  lines  you  have,  quoted,  is  herself  a  philosopher, 
and  I  am  sure  never  meant  to  discourage,  in  eitli- 
er  sex,  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  You,  appear  to 
me.  my  dear  niece,  through  this  whole  conver¬ 
sation.  to  have  treated  the  subject  with  too  much 
levity.  You,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  be  an  accomplished 
woman  ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  no  woman  can  be  so 
without  knowledge.  Eliza’s  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
^iect  are,  I  am  convinced,  in  the  main,  right.  I  have 
seen  in  my  time,  %  very  happy  change  taking  plftce 
in  consequence  of  the  increasing  attention  which  has 
Inen  paid  to  interior,  as  well  as  exterior,  accomplish¬ 
ments,  in  the  education  of  young  women.  In  this 
business,  there  yet  remains,  It  is  true,  much  room  for 
correction  and  improvement.  But  knowledge  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  valued,  and  more  pains  are  taken  ta..dif- 
fuse  it,  than  formerly.  Young  women,  in  the  present 
age,  ought  to  know  and  value  the  peculiar  advantage 
w  ith  whifh,  in  this  respect,  they  enter  into  life.  In¬ 
stead  of  considering  science,  either  with  superstitious 
reverence,  as  above  their  reach,  or  with  ignorant  con¬ 
tempt,  as  beneath  their  notice,  they  should  pursue  it 
with  ardour,  as  the  foundation  of  tlie  most  useful  and 
•mamented  attainments.  But,  I  ought  to  ask  par- 
c!<m  for  thus  unnecessarily  trying  your  patience. 

Eliza. — Your  good  lessons,  kind  aunt,  are  always  | 
welcome  !  It  is,  I  am  sure  our  united,  request,  that 
you  would  go  on  to  explain  to  us  how  fur  you  thiuk  , 
scientific  pursuits  are  suited  to  the  female  character. 

Aunt. — 1  certainly  would  not  advise  a  young  wo¬ 
man  to  aim  at  univeisal  knowledge  ;  I  should,  per¬ 
haps,  advise,  ordinarily,  a  narrower  field  of  learning 
than  would  satisfy  the  inquisitive  mind  of  Ediza.  With 
suitable  opportunities  and  advantages,  I  see  no  reason 
why  minds  of  a  particular  cast,  among  women  as  well 
ai  men,  may  not  contribute  euentially  to  the  ad- 
vanrement  of  knowledge.  But  it  seems,  in  common 
mo-jt  c.ligible  that  the  objects  of  study  should  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  utlify.  Those  studies  which  are  adapted 


to  fit  a  woman  for  acting  her  part  well  in  her  person¬ 
al,  dpmestic,  and  social  capacity,  and  to  qualify  her 
for  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  she  is  likely 
to  be  thrown,  appe.'ir  to  to  have  the  first  claim  to  her 
attention.  In  a  plan  of  female  study,  I  should  com¬ 
prehend,  what  Eliza  has  entirely  overlooked,  pursuits 
properly  literary.  The  formation  of  a  taste  for  polite 
literature  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  an  essentia) 
part  of  female  education.  Wlien  a  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  offers  for  acquiring  classical  learning 
to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  enable  the  schol¬ 
ar  to  read  the  writing  of  the  ancients  with  facility,  it 
should  not  be  neglected,  Bnt,  without  a  learned  ed¬ 
ucation,  it  is  possible  for  young  women  to  acquire  a 
very  correct  taste  in  polite  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  the  elegant  pursuits  of  taste,  I  own,  1  con¬ 
sider,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  female  character. 
They  furnish  an  endless  variety  of  amusement ;  and 
they  have  a  happy  tendency  to  cherish  that  delicate 
sensibility,  which,  how  fashionable  so  ever  it  may  be 
to  despise  it,  must  always  form  an  essential  part  of 
female  excellence.  Without  intending  the  slightest 
insinuation  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  scientific  niece, 

I  must  remark  to  you  the  natural  (endensy  which 
philosophical  pursuits  have  to  damp  the  ardour  of  af¬ 
fection.  Vi'omen  do  not  always  become  more  amia¬ 
ble  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  improve  in  know¬ 
ledge.  This  I  do  not  impute  to  philosophy  ;  for  E 
conceive  its  genuine  effect  to-be,  to  refiue  every  pow¬ 
er,  and  meliorate  every  passion  of  the  human  mind  . 

I  impute  the  defect,  in  part  to  the  almost  exclusive 
attention,  wluch  tliose,  who  philosophize,  pay  to 
subjects  which  solely  occupy  the  understanding  ;  and 
in  part  to  a  prejudice,  not  unusually  connected  with 
a  fondness  for  speculation,  against  sensibility,  as  at 
best  only  on  amiabk  weakness.  Though  sensibility 
is  sometimes  affected,  and  is  sometimes  in  reality  in¬ 
dulged  to  such  excess  as  to  become  a  morbid  habit  of' 
mind,  it  is  as  natural  tbman  as  intellect ;  and,  Svhile 
it  is  regulated  by  reason,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
we.ikness,  but  to  be  cherished  as  a  source  of  tlie  pur- 
I  est  pleasures,  and  to  be  admired  as  the  last  finishing 
I  and  highest  polish  of  the  female  character.  Fhiloso- 
!  phers,  especially  female  philosophers,  if  they  wish  to 
be  loved,  as  well  as  respected,  should  cultivate  the 
imagination  and  affection,  together  with  tlie  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  should  be  careful  that,  iu  improving 
the  head,  they  do  not  neglect  the  heart*  But,  it  is 
high  time,  nieces,  that  1  release  you  from  this  tedious 
lecture. 

FRANKLIN  MUSIC  WAKEHOliSE. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

JUST  published  Orlandt*  farewelU  S(,  PatrieV't 
day^  OrlanioM  H’eddtng,  Canary  Bird  fFoilz, 
Overture  Guy  Mannermg^  The  latt  Word^  O  tay  n»t 
Womafft  heart  ii  bought^  Ere*  Immtntatien,  Rate 
f  love^  Hark  the  vesper  Ayrnn,witb  several  new  songs 
roni  operas  lately  published. 

Tlie  following  Sengs  as  sung  by  Mr.  Philipps  and 
Mrs.  Holman,  Like  the  gloom  of  nighty  Ah  sure  a 
Pair,  This  blooming  rose,  Belitre  me  if  eUl,  Bright 
I  tun  /  adorr  thee^  Come  tell  me  uhere  the  maid.  Cupid 
god  of  toft  pertuanon.  Dear  maid,  /  love  thee.  Echo 
durt,  Ereleen't  bower.  Fair  ElUn,  Fite  Eustace,  Fan¬ 
cy'' t  rit/on,  Fanny  dearest.  Forget  me  nof.  H-tne 
lore  and  liberty.  Had  I  a  heart.  In  tain  muy  that  bo¬ 
som,  My  heart  tcUh  lone  it  betUing,  My  early  day, 
Follacca  tong.  Rest  my  child.  Rest  toeary  travelltr. 
Sigh  not  for  lore,  Ttt  but  faneyt  tkeic'uThine  am  I, 
Tho  you  leave  note  in  sorrow,  We  part  to  meit  no 
more.  JOliy  R.  P.ARKWl. 


New  Musical  Publication. 

rpHE  first  number  of  the  Musical  Cabinet,  con* 
i  taining  the  following  choice  tongs,  is  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Timotht  M,  Bakkr,— Ah  sure  a  pair,  as 
sung  by  Mr.  Pliilipps—The  Obin  Boy,  as  sung  by 

Mr.  Incledon— Ah  tell  me  why,  La _ The  Knight 

Errant,  at  sung  by  Mrs.  Waring— Love  hat  eyes,  at 
Sling  by  Mr.  Philipps— The  Tyrolese  tong— ’Tii  but 
Fancy’s  sketch,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Philipps— I  am  wear- 
ing  awa’ — The  Soldier’s  Bride,  as  sung  by  Mr,  Phil- 
ipps  The  Murderer’s  Bride— The  much  admired 
cotillion  ofLaShal. 

The  Musical  Cabinet  will  be  published  monthly, 
Subsciiptions  received,  and  the  work  for  sale  at  T. 
M.  Bakef’s  Circulating  Library,  Charlestown,  Mast 
at  Richardson  k  Lord’s,  75  Cornhill— aad  at  Amos 
B.  Parker’s  48  Anne  street,  Boston — price  55  cents. 


PROPOSALS, 

ARC  HEREBY  MADE  BY  BAlRANIEL  DEARBORlf  TO 
PUBLISH  A  VOLUME  OF 

ORIGINAL  POETIC  EFFUSIONS. 

RELIGIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  SERTIMEATAL. 

FROM  THE  PER  OF  A.  S.  C. 
fl'HE  volume  to  be  ISmo,  size — 200  pages  ; 

J  handsomely  printed  on  the  best  of  paper  ;  with 
a  finely  engraved  Title  Page  and  Vignettee — 75  cti. 
in  boards — $1  neatly  bound. 

The  public  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited  to 
this  subscript  ion  list,  at  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  an 
American  bard,  whose  lyre  has  often  charmed  them 
with  the  sweetest  sounds  of  minstrelsy ;  with 
trembling  pinions  has  he  soared  the  fancied  regions 
of  Paraassiis,  and  from  the  highest  temple  culled  the 
adorning  flowers  :  we  would  that  many  may  possess 
them  ;  feast  the  finer  senae,  and  add  a  zest  to  life. 

The  work  will  be  put  to  preu  at  soon  as  public 
favor  it  evinced. 

Subfcription  papers  are  requested  to  be  returned 
by  the  15th  of  Feb.  next. 


On  Monday  Evening',  Feb.  18,  will  he  performed, 
Murphy’s  celebrated  Tragedy  in  5  Acts,  called 

GRFXIAN  DAUGUTKR. 


BUFHBA91A  MRS.  J.  BARNES. 

After  which  an  entire  new  Interlude  in  1  Aet,  called 

NATURE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

COUR,  MRS.  J.  BARRCB. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  Melo  Drama  of  the 

MILLER’S  MAID. 

PHEOC,  NK8  J.  BARNES. 


EUTEHPEIAO  OR  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE.  I9t 


PROSPECTUS 

er  A  NEW  WEEKLY  PAPER,  DEVOTED  TO  BRITISH  NEW?  AND  TO  BE  CALLED, 

THE  ALBION  ; 

OR,  BRITISH  AJfD  COLONIAL  WEEKLY  GAZETTE. 


The  scantj  Inlelligence  respecting  the  internal  condition  of  the  British  Empire,  which  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Journal  of  the  Uuited  States,  of  necessifjr  occn- 
pied  with  domestic  concerns— has  long  rendered  the  establishment  of  a  Newspaper  devoted,  besides  its  requisite  political  character,  to  the  diffusion  of  British  intelli* 
gence  of  a  local  and  familiar  nature,  a  great  dettderatum  with  the  Subjects  and  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  resident  in  this  countrjr.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  London  there  is  a  French,  and  in  Paris  an  English  Journal — the  establishment  of  a  British  paper,  therefore,  in  America,  seems  to  present  itself  a  lit  object  for  hon¬ 
orable  enterprise.  Events  daily  occur  at  borne  of  suibcieot  interest  to  command  the  attention  of  Britons  even  at  this  distance  ;  and  it  is  with  reason  presumed,  thete 
are  but  few  who  will  not  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  renew  their  intercourse  sritbthe  land  of  their  birth — to  recal  to  vivid  remembrance  the  scenes 
of  tbeir  early  youth  ; — and  to  acqnire,  from  time  to  time,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  ofpassing  events  therein.  It  is  trus  that  the  principal  political  occarreucrs, 
and  incidents  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  American  Journals  ;  hot  it  is  contended,  that  the  few  extracts  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
their  Editors  to  afford,  arc  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  British  news  amoof  the  class,  to  which  the  proposed  paper  is  more  particularly  dedicated — namely 
— to  the  resident  Subjects  and  Natives  of  all  parts  of  the  British  dominious,  and  to  all  persons  otherwise  interested  in  their  welfare.  It  is  to  be  confessed,  also,  that 
the  complexion  given  to  political  events  in  F.ngland  is  not  always  such,  as  to  reuder  a  purely  British  paper  unnecessary.  The  state  of  parties  there,  and  the  claim  of 
each  comparatively  and  respectively  to  implicit  belief,  with  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  bj  the  very  opposite  views  they  take  of  political  measures  and 
men,  cannot  be  sufficiently  understood  by  an  American  reader,  who  has  not  visited  the  scene  of  action,  witiiout  the  aid  of  mnch  more  copioiss  assistance  from  au¬ 
thentic  sonrees  than  is  usually  afforded-aud  an  Englishman  who  loves  bis  country  cannot  bat  perceive  with  regret,  that  many  paragraphs  copied  into  journals  Acre  ns 
worthy  of  credance,ai«  taken  from  papers  of  little  credit  at  Aome->and  that  were  two  accounts  are  received,  differing  materially  in  theis  bearings  upon  the  fact  relate 
that  is  often.and  naturally,  preierred  and  adopted  which  coincides  best  with  the  politics  of  the  American  Editor—  in  short,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  accounts 
England  read  in  this  country,  though  taken  without  doubt  from  English  papen,  is  neither  such  as  to  afford  Americans  a  correct  estimate  of  our  press,  nor  calculated  to 

E resent  to  the  British  reader  a  very  connected  or  lucid  trpott  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  Europe.  What  has  been  observed  respecting  the  paucity  of  the 
English  extracts,  applies  yet  more  strongly  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  So  far  from  these  considerable  portions  of  tlie  British  Empire  obtamiug  even  a  proportionate 
share  of  notice  from  the  Journals  ef  our  American  friends,  it  is  but  rarely  that  a  native  of  those  kingdoms  can  perceive  the  land  of  bis  birth  even  namtd — nor  can  it 
be  expected,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  a  file  of  foreign  papers,  a  diurnal  abridgment  of  half  a  cohiran  for  a  few  successive  days  is  all  that  more  pressing  avocations  will 
permit  the  Uitor  to  devote  to  tbe  interesting  news  they  may  contain.  These  facts  are  well  nnderstood  by  every  class  of  British  Revideuts,  and  they  tend  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  field  of  exertion  open,  in  which,  if  the  Editor  of  the  proposed  paper  cannot  ensure  triumpbaut  success,  he  yet  can,  and  will  daerve  it.  To  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  then,  he  makes  appeal — to  them  be  looks  for  support ;  and  be  conMenlly  autkipstSes  it  from  all  who  havo  not  ceased  to  venerate  the  glosious  land  of  their 
birth,  and'  to  feel  a  patriotic  interest  iiv her  honor  and  welfare. 

In  making  the  remarks  above,  it  most  not  be  imagined  that  the  Editor  of  the  proposed  paper  is  capable  of  intending  tbe  slightest  reflection  on  the  general  conduct 
of  tlie  American  Press,  lie  deprecates  such  an  insinuation,  but  contends,  what  will  be  obvious  to  any  comprehension,  that  a  Journal  devoted  to  British  nows,  and 
edited  by  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  mtut  present  better  opportunites  for  acquiring  conect  information  respecting  its  affairs  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  few  memo¬ 
randa  scattered  through  the  papers  of  the  United  States,  devoted  chiefly  to  national  and  commercial  intelligence,  and  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  lucrative 
Advertisements.  None  but  a  native  of  the  British  Isles  can  feel  the  sympathy  which  attaches  an  Engliihman  to  even  the  most  trivial  localities  of  his  paternal  soil 
and  with  this  proud  feeling,  it  will  be  tbe  object  of  the  Editor  of  tliis  paper,  judging  of  his  countrymen's  taste  by  bis  own,  to  supply  them  suub  a  banquet  of  British 
sews  of  every  description,  as  shall  amply  gratify  the  most  fastidious  appetite. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  although  this  Prospectus  is  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  particularly  interested,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  in  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — the  Uitor  will  feel  proud  of  the  patronage  of  those  American  frieuds,  who  can  rely  with  confidence  on  him.  that  his  paper  will  be  con> 
ducted  on  the  most  liberalbasis  of  nude  via  ting  respect  to  the  lostitutions  of  this  country,  and  will  be  totally  independent  of  any  party  politics  wbatevea. 


CONDITIONS. 

I.  T^c  A'LBION  will  be  published  at  New-Yoik  once  a  week,  in  the  octavo  form,  on  super  royal  paper,  to- contain  sixteen  pages — so  as  to  admit  of  being  conven¬ 
iently  bound,  half  yearly,  into  a  moderate  volume.  The  first  and  last  pages  will  be  devoted  to  advertisements,  should  such  be  offered.  The  price  of  annual  tub- 
turiplion  will  lie  six  dollars,  half  payable  in  advance. 

J.  The  ALBION  will  be  composed  of  extracts  from  the  most  interesting  English,  Fcotch,  and  Irish  papers  of  all  parties^  with  a  weekly  PMt-cript  by4he  Editor. 

3.  The  Debates  in  both  Iloii‘es  of  Parliament  will  always  Ibrm  a  prominent  article.  When  interesting  to  this  country,  they  shall  be  given  usrho^itn,  as  far  as  (he 
limits  will  permit.  This  will  also  be  the  case  with  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  other  courts. 

4.  Columns  will  be  set  apart  in  every  piil.licalion  for  Irish  aad  Scotch  news — for  Provincial  occurrences  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  for'intellTgence  from  the  Foreign 
powskions  of  Great  Britain..  The  interesting  trials  at  the  County  Assizes,  will  frequently  be  given. 

6.  Literary  notices,  selections,  and  theatrical  criticiams — as  well  as  a  register  of  the  most  remarkable  births,  marriuges,  and  deaths,  as  they  appear  in  the.  British 
papers, will  form  a  material  part  of  the  plan. 

8.  Agricultural  and  commercial  news — Llsyd'i  lists — prices  current — principal  ship-news,  &c.  will  be  condensed  in  every  number. 

7.  Communications  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the  paper,  post  paid,  are  solicited  ;  and  will  be  inserted,"  subject  of  course  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Editor.. 

The  ptsper  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  names  i«  procured,  to  warrant  the  nndertakJng ;  and  the  purpose  contenplatod  in  its  establishment 
heing  simply  to  afford  its  patrons  a  fair  and  correct  synopsis  of  events  passing  in  the  British  Dominioo^while  the- Editor  reserves  to  himself  to  correct,  and  he  hopes 
with  equal  impartiality,  misrepresentations  from  whichsoever  shore  they  may,  unintentionally,  proceed — he  pledges  himself  that  nollung  shall  appear  in  hu  paper  to 
derogate  from  the  high  respect  due  to  the  Government  and  Authorities  of  a  nation,  confessedly  derived  from  a  common  origin,  and  which  has  afforded  to  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  a  fortunate  and  happy  home.  It  shall  be  tbe  immutable  character  of  Ms  paper  to  abstain  from  every  iiividimis  national  and  pei«onal  alluaion,  from 
all  controversies,  except  in  pure  self  defence— and  bis  eonitant  eudeavonr  to  maintaio,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  cordial  good  will  aud  unanimity  which  is  now  ko  bap. 
piiy  prevalent  between  tbe  two  countries.  Etio  Perpkina  ! 

JOH.N  CHARLTON  FISHER,  LL.D. 


January,  1823,' 


Subscriptions  received  by  J.  R.  Parker,  Ne.  S.  Mi-k  Street.. 


las  EUTERPEIAD:  OH,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


LINES 

On  being  culced  by  a  ycxeng  Lady^ 

“what  do  we  live  for?” 

What  do  I  live  for?  ’ii«  to  prove, 

That  nought  on  earth  can  change  mj  love, 

That,  whilst  I  hare  a  vital  heai  t, 

That  you  shall  ever  share  a  part. 

What  do  I  lire  for  ?  ’tis  to  show, 

I'hat  all  the  clouds  of  gvth'ring  woe, 

Can  never  damp  that  gen'rous  flame, 

Which  kindles,  when  I  bear  thy  name. 

What  do  I  live  for  ? — can  it  be 
To  forget  that  I  love  thee  ? 

Yes  !  when  my  name  is  chang'd  to  stone. 

And  mem’ry't  page,  forever  gone  ! 

What  do  I  live  for  ?  Hit  to  tty 

When  ev'ry  hope  is  swept  away,  | 

Let  wave  on  wave,  ef  trouble  roll, 

I  still  possess  a  constant  soul  I 

What  do  yon  live  for  ?  *tis  to  sec, 

And  smile,  at  my  despondency  ; 

To  fee]  thy  heart,  is  free  from  care, 

'  Whilst  mine,  is  fill'd  with  sad  despai  r. 

What  do  you  live  for  ?  ’tis  to  make 
My  heart,  of  ev’ry  ill  partake. 

And  by  one  act,  my  hopes  to  oast, 

Beyond  the  future,  or  the  past ! 

What  do  yon  live  for  ?  ’tis  to  say 
“O’er  your  mind  no  more  I’ll  sway  !” 

Then  take  the  ink  of  black  despair, 

And  wnte  the  wreck  of  reason  there  ! 

What  could  we  live  for?  could  it  be 
To  plight,  with  such  sincerity. 

Our  hearts  and  hands,  that  nothing  ever 
Should,  their  future  union  sever, 

ChroH, 

From  the  Charlulon  Courier, 

He  comes  not— I  have  watch’d  the  moon  go  dow  ii 
But  yet  he  comes  not — Once  it  was  not  so, 

He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow. 

The  white  he  bolds  his  riot  in  that  town. 

Tet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep  ; 
And  be  shall  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep, 

To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 

O !  how  1  love  a  mother’s  watch  to  keep. 

Over  those  slooping  eyes,  that  smile,  which  cheer 
My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow,  fix’d  and  deep, 

I  had  a  husband  once,  who  lov’d  me — now 
He  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  bis -brow, 

And  feeds  his  passion  on  a  wanton's  lip. 

As  bees,  from  laurel  flow’rs,  a  poison  sip  ; 

But  yet,  1  cannot  hate— O  !  there  were  hours, 
When  1  could  bang  for  ever  on  bis  eye.; 

Ani  tinae,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
Blrcw’^t  us'Jm  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flow’rs, 

1  lav’d  him  thoB— be  lov'd  me  too— My  heart 
Still. finds  its  foodpees  kindle,  if  bc>«milc: 

The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne’er  depart  ; ' 

And  though  be  often  sting  me  with  a  lUtrt, 


Venom’d  and  barb'd,  and  waste  upon  the  vile, 
Caresses  which  his  babe  and  mine  should  share  ; 
Though  he  should  spurn  me,  I  will  calmly  bear 
His  madness — and  should  sickness  come,  and  lay 
Its  paralyzing  band  upon  him,  then 
I  would,  with  kindness,  all  my  wrongs  repay, 
Until  the  penitent  should  weep,  and  $»}. 

How  injured,  and  how  faithful  I  had  been. 

P. 


oeht'i  poems. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  it  concludes 
with  the  following  humorous  address  to  “Aseteirer’s" 
in  which  the  following  simile  struck  us  as  being  par¬ 
ticularly  true  and  happy.  * 

“As  some  raw  squire,  by  rustic  nymphs  admir’d. 
Of  vulgar  charms,  and  easy  conquests  tir'd, 

Nor  “waste  bit  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,” 
Resolves  new  scenes  and  nobler  flights  to  dare. 

To  tow  nrepairs,  some  fam'd  assembly  seeks, 

With  red  importance  blustering  in  his  cheeks  ; 

But  when,  electric  on  the  astonish'd  wight  ~ 
Burst  the  floods.of  music  and  of  light, 

While  levell'd  mirrors  multiply  the  rows 
Of  radiant  beauties,  and  accomplish'd  beanx, 

At  once  confounded  into  sober  sense, 

He  feels  bis  pristine  insignificance  ; 

And  blnthing,  blundering,  from  the  general  guir, 
Retreats,  “to  ponder  on  the  thing  he  is. 

By  pride  inflated,  and  by  praise  allur'd. 

Small  authors  thus  strut  forth,  and  thus  get  cur'd 
But,  critics,  hear  !  an  angel  pleads  for  me, 

That  tonguelesa,  ten  tougued  cherub  modesty. 

From  the  Bratllehorough  Messenger, 
THE  FEMALE  AUCTIONEER. 
WHO'LL  buy  a  heart  ?  sweet  Harriot  criea— 
Harriot  the  blooming  and  the  fair — 

Whose  lovely  form  and  dove-like  eyes. 

Can  banisb  grief  and  seethe  despair— 

Come  bid  ;  my  heart  is  op  for  sale : 

Will  no  one  bid  ?  pray  sirs  consider, 

’Tis  sound  and  kind,  and  fond,  and  hale. 

And  a  great  bargain  to  the  bidder. 

*I‘ll  bid,  saya  Oripus — I  will  puy 
A  thousand  eagles  prompdy  told 
'That  is  no4>id  sir,  let  me  say— 
jS  fmithful  hearOs  not  bought  with  gold 
''I’ll  bidAvi'b  marriage  faith,  and  plight 

A  heart,  aays  Frank,  with  love  o’erflowing.* 
“Aye  !  that'-s  a  bid  IhoVs  something  like-i- 
And  now  my  heart  is- -going — going.” 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Be  thou  to  one,  a  holy  spell, 

A  bliss  by  day,  a  dream  by  ai|bt, 

A  thought  on  whith  herAoul  shall  dwells 
A  cAserfal  and  a  gisuling  It^l, 

Yet  when  Ihou  meet'st  tif  btoe's  eturess. 
And  when  thy  chttdreu  climb  thy  Anee, 
In  that  calm  hour  of  hay f  truss. 

Then  somotvnes — sometime  tliiok  of 

ME. 


POLITENESS. 


Modes  of  salutation  in  various  Counlriet, 

Greenlanders  have  none,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  o 
no  person  being  inferior  to  another. 

Islanders,  neat  the  Philippines,  take  a  person's 
hand  or  foot,  and  rub  it  over  their  face. 

Laplanders  apply  their  noses  strongly  against  the 
person  they  salute. 

In  New  Guinea,  they,  place  leaves  upon  the  head 
of  those  they  salute. 

In  the  Straits  of  the  Sound  they  raise  the  left  foot 
of  the  perron  they  salute,  passing  k  gently  over  the 
right  leg,  and  thence  over  the  face. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  very  low* 
placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raise  one 
foot  in  the  air,  with  the  knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  r.>be  ef  another  and  ties  it 
about  him,  so  as  to  leave  his  friend  almost  naked. 

Two  female  Otaheitans  placed  themselves  naked 
before  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

The  Japanese  take  off  a  sRpper,  and  the  people  of 
Arracan  their  sandals  in  the  street,  and  tbeir  stockings 
in  the  house,  when  they  salute. 

'.Two  negro  kings  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  salute  by 
snapping  the  middle  finger  three  times. 

The  inhabitants  of  Carmens, when  they  would  shew 
a  particular  attachment,  open  a  vein,  and  present 
the  hlood  to  their  friend  as  a  beverage. 

If  the  Chinese  meet,  after  a  long  separation,  they 
fall  on  their  knees,  bend  their  faces  to  the  earth  twn 
or  three  times,  and  use  many  other  aflccted  modes. 

The  Chinese  have  also  a  kind  of  ritnal,  or  academy 
of  compliments,  by  which  they  regulate  the  number 
of  bows,  genuflections,  and  words  to  be  spoken  np«n 
any  occasioo. 

Ambuesadors  practice  forty  days  these  ceremonies 
before  the  appear  at  court. 

In  Otaheite  they  rub  their  noses  together  in  salut¬ 
ing. 

The  Dutch,  who  are  considered  at  great  eaten 
have  a  momiag  salutation,  which  it  common  amongst 
all  ranks,  *'  Smaakelyk  selcn.” — “  May  you  eat  a 
hearty  dinsur.^ —  Another  univenal  salntation,  a* 
moDgst  this  people  ie  “Hoe  raart  ewe”— “Hot®  da  you 
sail  ?  adopted  no  doubt,  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
republic,  when  they  were  ail  navigators  and  fisher¬ 
men. 

The  nsnal  salntation  at  Cairo  is.  “  How  do  you 
sweat  a  dry  hot  skin  being  a  sore  indication  of  a 
destructive  epidemical  fever.  1  think  tome  author 
has  obMrved,  in  contrasting  the  haughty  Spaniard 
with  the  frivolous  Frenchman,  that  the  proud  steady 
gait,  and  inflexible  solemnity  of  the  former  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  hit  mode  of  salutation,  “Goiiu  sta  f—Hoto 
do  you  stand  whilst  the  *'  Comsnent  tous  porter 
vousf-—How  do  you  tarry  yourself  P'  was  equally 
expressive  of  the  gay  'motion  and  incessant  action  of 
the  latter. 

A  young  woman  fbit  intended  bride)  brought  a 
little  water  in  a  calabash,  and  kneeling  down  before 
him,  desired  him  to  wash  hit  hands  ;  when  he  had 
doiM  this,  the  girl,  with  a  tear  of  joy  sparkling  in  her 
eyes,  drank  the  water  t  this  being  considered  a*  the 
greatest  proof  she  could  give  him  of  her  fidelity  and 
attachment,—  From  Jhe  Mat.  Pilot, 


